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WHAT HUMANE 


WORKERS ARE DOING 


_[The Women’s Society for Prevention of 
‘(Cruelty to Animals of New South Wales issues 
‘a Humane Journal called the Band of Mercy. 
‘The editor is Miss Frances Levvy and the 
paper has the distinction of being the first 
humane newspaper published in Australia. It 
is an excellent and interesting publication 
deserving of notice by all humane societies. 
‘The report of the humane society of which 
Miss Levvy is secretary shows that much edu- 
cational work has been done. Miss Levvy 
started this work in 1885 at a meeting attended 
by fifteen children. Since that time, by her 
diligent work in schools, she has formed 400 
Bands of Mercy with a membership of 50,000 
children. Such bands are valuable when 
superintended and kept up by older people, 
but an impression for good on the minds of 
the young needs to be followed up and kept 
alive. This Miss Levvy is apparently doing, 
-and the Humane Journal is a valuable part of 
her work. 


Mr. John P. Haines, president of the Ameri- 
can Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, has resigned his position after a storm 
of criticism which has extended over a number 
of months. The principal counts against him 
appear to be that he has not hired a sufficient 
force of men to carry on the work in New York 
State and city; that the men have not been at 
all zealous in the discharge of their duties; 
that he has not given a detailed account of the 
funds he received; that money has been ex- 
pended unwisely; that cruelty in New York 
State has not been checked or punished as it 
should have been, the reports of the society 
showing very few convictions. Much com- 


plaint has also been made about the use of so- 


large and expensive a building for office work 
of the society. Mr. Haines on his side claims 
that he has been unjustly criticized and that 
the trouble has been the work of enemies. 
Outside the city or state of New York, it is 
not possible for any one to judge this purely 
local matter, but as the newspapers have been 


so active in publishing all the details of the 
case the country generally will naturally feel 
an interest in watching for greatly improved 
conditions under Mr. Haines’s successor, who- 
ever he may be. This successor will be a new 
broom and he will need to sweep out every 
corner in order to satisfy the public that a 
better condition of things is possible. Let us 
hope that the old horse corners and the cattle 
yard corners will get a thorough going over, 
for in every state there is great need of careful 
and constant watchfulness to prevent the sale 
and use of old horses, and to put a little check 
on the barbarous cruelties of cattle transporta- 
tion. 


Mayor Fitzgerald of Boston has done a good 
thing in investigating the condition of city 
horses. He has not only found out that exor- 
bitant charges have been made for the care of 
city horses but that the horses in spite of all 
that has been paid out by the city in their 
behalf, have not been properly cared for. In 
some of the stables where they are kept there 
are no conveniences for giving the horses water, 
and often the suffering animals have got no, 
water until they passed a watering fountain on 
some city street or square. This revelation 
would account for what was observed by the 
president of the Animal Rescue League re- 
cently who was standing on Sheridan Square 
noting how many horses drank from the foun- 
tain in the center of the square. A city cart 
stopped, and the eagerness of the horse to 
reach the water and the way he gulped it down 
teld the story of great thirst, yet it was only 
ten o'clock in the morning. It seemed very 
natural to conclude in this case that the horse 
had had no water to drink that morning and 
the mayor’s investigations have made that 
supposition appear a certainty. Many men 
are just as cruel to their horses as they dare to 
be, and it is only necessary to watch the 
stables and the streets carefully to see how 
many horses are suffering. 

Mayor Fitzgerald asked the foremen to send 
to their superintendents within a week, reports 
on the condition of the stables in their yards 
and also facts regarding their equipment, etc. 
He also asked the doctors to get together and 
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prepare a statement as to the care that should 
be taken of the horses, so that copies may be 
given to those in charge of the animals. 


Although the news is rather old, yet it is 
worth recording that the magistrates of the 
police court at Barnstaple, Devon, England, 
last summer, sentenced the Master of the Cheri- 
ton Otter Hounds and three of his huntsmen to 
a month’s imprisonment with hard labor for 
extreme cruelty to a cat that they were using 
to “train young terriers to go to earth.” The 
men declared that there was nothing “ unsports- 
manlike” in what they were doing, but as what 
they considered sport was torture and death to 
the cat, their plea did not stand. It is quite 
probable that the judge in Massachusetts who 
refused to convict a man last winter for a deed 
of extreme cruelty to a cat would have let these 
men off had he been trying the case. We need 
to bring more public opinion to bear on those 
judges, we hope they are few, who give encour- 
agement to cruelty and crime, and see if they 
cannot be taught a little humanity. 


_ The Indianapolis, Indiana, News, gives an 
encouraging account of a man who was put 
temporarily in the place of a humane officer 
whose zeal had evidently abated. The new 
man, realizing that he might have but little 
time to work, began promptly to put a stop to 
the use of old, lame and sick horses. He has 
been investigating six or more cases a day, and 
knowing that it is of no use to tell the owners 
of such horses not to work them, he takes the 
animal himself to some out-of-the-way place 
and shoots him. When it seems best he pays 
fOrpime Norse. He killed nineteen suffering 
horses within ten days, the majority of them 
being old and feeble. One horse was found to 
be in a bad condition with glanders. This is 
the work that should be done as Jong as men 
are allowed to drive old and infirm horses. It 
is not safe to trust the men to dispose of them 
as they trade them off to other men. The 
Animal Rescue League is doing just this work 
as far as its Horse Fund will permit. 


‘¢ What we sow in the home and school we 
reap in the nation.” 


STORIES THAT ARE 
SAID TO BE TRUE 


An Interesting Trio 


In North Chicago there is a retired opera 
singer, Mr. Charles Noe, living at 680 Sedgwick 
Street. Mr. Noe found a young pigeon that 
had fallen into the drinking trough in the 
deers’ quarters in Lincoln Park. It was nearly 
drowned, featherless and bleeding. He took 
it home and kept it until it was fully recovered 
then opened the window and offered it its 
freedom. But the pigeon refused to go. 

Mr. Noe had another pet, a female dog four- 
teen’years old, cross between a black Spitz and a 
pug. The dog has the unusual name of Mousie. 
It was soon found that Mousie and the pigeon 
had formed a deep and sincere affection for 
each other and at night they settled down to 
sleep, the pigeon resting between Mousie’s 
paws. Every day Mr. Noe took a walk, his 
dog going with him, and of its own accord the 
pigeon began to go with them, walking quietly 
between them until tired, when Pidgie flies up 
on Mousie’s back and rides. It is a most 
interesting sight, the fine looking old gentle- 
man, the dog and the pigeon, on their daily 
walks, and they attract sometimes quite a crowd 
of observers. But Mousie is getting old, and 
this happy trio must before very long be 
broken up by that dread intruder —old age 
Whether visitors to Lincoln Park will see them 
the coming summer is a matter of doubt. 


True Friends 


We do not often hear of any merciful feel- 
ings on the part of the ““Knacker” whose trade 
is to buy up the old horses to kill them for the 
products of the worn out bodies, but I am glad 
to be able to tell you of one. 

He had bought a lotof horses for trade; 
among the worn out, half-starved creatures 
was one who showed signs of former beauty. 
The man noticed a fine Newfoundland dog 
keeping close to this horse’s heels, and refus- 
ing to be turned away until the man beat him 
with his whip. ‘The dog then followed them 
at a little but safe distance. At the end of the 
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first day’s trip the man stopped at an inn, and 
the horses were put in the stables. 

In the morning the man found the splendid 
dog lying by the stable door, and, although 
hungry, he showed that he intended to accom- 
pany the miserable horse that he evidently 
loved. The man was at last touched by the 
dog’s love, and let -him remain where he wished 
to be. They reached their destination at night 
and the slaughter of the horses was to take 
place next day, so they were shut up in a barn. 

The dog was in such distress at being separ- 
ated that the man called to his servant, ‘‘ Take 
this dog to the horse that he will show you! 
I shall not kill that horse, for their friendship 
is so great, and I don’t suppose it will ruin me!”’ 

The stableman let in the dog who at once 
ran lovingly to his poor friend, remaining with 
him all night, and the life of the old horse was 
saved. Some time afterwards the former 
owner of the old horse heard of the incident in 
consequence of his inquiries after his beautiful 
dog, and the story of the fidelity so touched 
him that when he reclaimed his dog, he repur- 
chased his old horse that had so faithfully 
served him. He recognized his duty through 
the teaching of the loving dog, who had not 
only saved his friend’s life, but secured for him 
good quarters for the rest of his old age, from 
his former master who was not ashamed to 
learn “his duty” from his two animals. 


Another Life-Saver 

A miner and prospector in Ouray County, 
Colorado, Edward Hanavan by name, was 
caught in a snow slide on Mount Hayden and 
swept one hundred feet from the gulch. His 
dog was not caught in the slide but seeing what 
had happened to his master he jumped into 
the gulch and dug away the snow until he 
reached his master face. 

Mr. Hanavan was almost suffocated by the 
snow and partly unconscious but his faithful 
friend licked his face until he revived and got 
strength to dig his way out of what would have 
been his, grave had it not been for the dog. 

It was three hours before he reached home 
as he was quite exausted. When at home he 
found he had lost-his pocket book containing 
a considerable sum of money and sent his dog, 


which is a retriever, back for it. It is to be 
hoped that the dog was given some rest and 
refreshment first but that was not considered of 
consequence enough to mention in the account. 

At all events, the dog found and brought back 
the pocket book, thus saving his master’s life 
and his money. | 

Such a dog deserves the kindest care and 
consideration as long as he lives, but knowing 
the ingratitude-of mankind to their fourfooted 
friends we can only hope he will receive what 
he deserves. 


Waiting for his Master 


A Virginia farmer, Mr. Dorlan, owned afine 
collie named Shep, but when changing his resi- 
dence from Augusta County, Virginia, to Colo- 
rado he decided to leave his dog with a neigh- 
bor. The man departed for the West and the 
dog was taken from his home and chained up 
on a neighboring farm. ; 

What the dog suffered, deprived at one blow 
of his master, his home and his liberty, may be 
partly imagined by the sequel. The dog broke 
the chain and went back to his old home but 
found it in the hands of strangers. And. now 
the question that puzzled his head was where to 
find his master. This is one of the pathetic 
features of the lives of the fourfooted animals, 
they cannot put their questions into our Jan- 
guage, neither can we explain to them the 
things they are longing to know. 

So Shep acted up to the capacity of his 
powers of reasoning and scenting his master to 
the little railway station from which he had 
departed he took up his lonely watch there’ 
waiting and hoping for the return of his master 
with that wonderful patience and fidelity that 
seems to belong so especially to a dog’s nature, 

The station agent knew the dog and, fortu- 
nately for poor, bereaved Shep, he had a kind 
heart. When he found that the dog would 
not leave his post at the station and that his 
grief for the loss of his master was so great he 
could hardly be forced to eat, he wrote a letter 
to Mr. Dorlan telling him that his dog was dying 
of grief. Mr. Dorlan had then been away two 
weeks. On receiving the letter he at once 
started back to Virginia and arriving at. the 
station he found his faithful friend, thin and 
weak with hunger and grief. 
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Shep’s joy when after his three weeks of 
patient watching he was rewarded with the 
sight of his master getting out of the train was 
beyond words. He leaped and jumped about 
him and taking him by the leg of his trousers 
tried to drag him back to their old home. He 
could not understand why his master would not 
go home: but he was contented to follow him 
away and his master has reported that he seems 
contented and they are never separated. 


A sg ragedy at Sea 


A pathetic story appeared March 20 in 
the Brooklyn Eagle. The commander of the 
Anchor liner, Columbia, reported that the 
steamship had come through the worst storm 
he ever experienced. In the midst of the storm 
a little four-year-old girl, travelling with her 
father and mother for her health, died of sea- 
sickness. [he body had to be buried at sea. 
The child’s two pet dogs, Daisy and Ben, both 
collies, were allowed on deck held by straps, 
but when the body was slid over the ship’s rail- 
ing Daisy broke away and leaped overboard 
after her mistress. The other dog tugged at 
his strap and was so frantic he had to be taken 
below. Why the poor dogs should have been 
allowed to look on at a tragedy they could not 
‘comprehend is one of the mysteries that so 
frequently confront us in man’s dealings with 
his fourfooted companions. 


A Hero ’s Death 


Iwo dogs that appeared to be wanderers 
memerseci on the line of the electric car on its 
way to Whitesboro, New York. One of them, a 
fox terrier, ran across the track and was caught 
Dye car. Ihe other, a St. Bernard, sprang 
from the sidewalk to rescue his little companion, 
He succeeded in catching the terrier by the 
back of his neck, but was struck before he could 
get off the track. The St. Bernard was in- 
stantly killed and in his mouth was held firmly 
the terrier with both front legs cut off. Is it 
any sacrilege to apply to the St. Bernard the 
declaration, — “Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friend?” 
Scarcely a week passes by that a dog does not 
save the life of a friend—sometimes. as in this 
case, losing his own. 


Just outside the Clichy gate of Paris, on the 
Gennevilliers road in Asniére, is an island or 
peninsula in the Seine called the Isle des Chiens. 
On this island was started in 1898 a cemetery 
for animals called La Nécropole Zodlogique. A 
handsome facade of stone and a gate of erill 
work in hammered iron, from an original design 
by the architect of the cemetery, Eugéne Petit, 
give dignity and beauty to the entrance. On 
the right a picturesque lodge guards the approach 
to this resting place of fourfooted friends of men 
and women who have not been ashamed to testify 
in this public manner to the love, and in some 
cases the gratitude, they have felt for companions 
that for a time gladdened their lives then passed 
on into the mysterious beyond. 

Walking along the pathways, studying the in- 
scriptions on gleaming stones half buried in ivy 
and myrtle, and on monuments against a pictur- 
esque background of shrubs and trees, through 
which one could catch ghmpses of the slow mov- 
ing river, there seemed to me to be a special 
pathos in this spot of ground, and I wondered if 
those who are most contemptuous about the 
affection that often binds the heart of mankind 
with the heart of his humbler “ fellow mortals,” 
his fourfooted friends and helpers, could pass 
unmoved some of the epitaphs I read. 

The first monument*that meets the eye is a 
tall and imposing stone, erected to the memory 
of that famous St. Bernard, Barry, who had a 
record of saving the lives of forty persons on the 
snow-clad mountains of the Alps. Many worse 
than worthless men have died and costly monu- 
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BARRY’S MONUMENT 


ments have been put up to their memory. Who 
can say with any justice that Barry, whose life 
was spent in faithful service as a life-saver, and 
who lost his life while trying to save the traveller 
who, in his cowardly terror, killed him, should 
not be honored with a stone to his memory? 

Among those who were saved from death by 
this noble dog was a child, a little girl; lost in 
the snow, who clasped her benumbed arms about 
Barry's neck and was carried on his back to the 
good monks in the hospice. This act of his life 
alone was sufficient claim for a memorial stone, 
but the inscription might well put to shame many 
men who read it. Translated it reads : — 


‘He saved the lives of forty persons. 
He was killed by the forty-first.” 


3arry, whose fame has gone forth throughout 
Europe and America, is not the only dog who 
has been ready to give his life for his friends, 
and other stones in this cemetery record a grate- 
full remembrance of such devotion. These epi- 
taphs I have translated are brief, but express 


much : — 
“ Bijou, 
“He saved my life. 
I owe him this memorial.”’ 


“To our friend Griboulle, faithful unto death.” 


“ Hommage to Loulou, | 


“Token of the gratitude of a mother to whom Loulou 
restored her child who was drowning in the Garonne. 
Brave Loulou was only nine months old, and, moreover, 
had a broken paw.” 


Can any one scoff at stones erected to the- 
memory of such brave and noble friends? Or 
can we laugh at the tributes paid to devoted 
companionship in such epitaphs as these : — 


‘“‘T have had only one true friend. He lies here” 


“ Tom. The friend of his master.”’ 


“Frisette. A faithful friend who will always be 


mourned by her master.” 


“‘ Bob. — 1886-1900. 
‘‘ Honor to thy little faithful loving heart which ceased 
to beat through grief at our separation.” 


“ Thy life was all suffering 

Mine was sown with sorrow, 

We mingled them, hoping for comfort, 
But the cruelty of men 

Put an end to this brief happiness.” 


“« Petit Mignon. 


‘‘Who was nothing but a poor dog, gentle and good, 
killed in the flower of her youth by a civilized savage.” 


Although September had robbed the little 
graves of some of their beauty, yet the verdure 
and the late blossoming plants still .gave the fol- 
lowing epitaph an appropriate setting : — 


‘“ Poor Follette beloved ! 


“ To-day thou art resting under the flowery earth and 
over thy body the springtime will blossom with roses.” 


This is a somewhat free translation of a touch- 
ing verse :— 
‘¢ Sapho. 


‘Tf thy soul, Sapho, cannot go on with mine, ” 
Oh dear and noble friend, through all the life to be, 
Then I desire nhea ven. May my fate be like thine, 
Here to come at last, to dreamless sleep with thee.” 


This epitaph savors a little of the morbid : — 


* Leda. — 1892-1900. 


‘ We loved her too much. She could not live.” 


And this contains a tragedy in a few words :— 


«“ Miss Boalie. 


“Crushed to death at Touisle, 18 February, 1903. 
She had been for ten years a cherished friend.” 


NI NOM? 


NI DATE? 


A handsome stone bears this striking inscrip- 
tion : — 
“No name? No date? 


“What does it matter! Under these stones lie the 
mortal remains of what was to me for fourteen years a 
perfect friend. 


It is a fact worth noting that the epitaphs on 
these stones are and must be sincere. They 
convey a true statement of the relations that 
existed between the mourner and the mourned. 
There can be no object in putting a false senti- 
ment on a stone erected to the memory of a dog, 
indeed, one can hardly imagine putting up a 
stone to a fourfooted member of a household 

unless the animal had been a cherished friend 
and companion. ‘Take for example this memor- 
ial which is suggestive of unutterable sadness : — 


“To the memory of my Dear Emma. 
“From April, 1889, to August, 1goo, faithful Com- 
panion and only Friend of my wandering and desolate 
life.” 


I stood by this handsome and costly monu- 
ment and looked down at the little grave covered 
with flowers and ivy that held the “only friend” 
of a “wandering and desolate life.” 

A single rose bush bore a late white rose and 
the September wind drifted a few of the petals 
on the grave. _I picked up the scattered petals 
and put them in my letter case. And as I ling- 
ered there I saw in my imagination a lonely and 
desolate soul, for some reason bereft of all hu- 
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man companionship, turned bitter, perhaps. 
through ingratitude, treachery, deceit, sinned 
against, or possibly sinning, yet possessed, when 
all other love failed, of one faithful friend whose 
devotion never was and never could be shaken— 
“Emma, faithful. companion and friend of my 
wandering and desolate life.” 


EMMA. 


How many sad, lonely, bereaved mortals have 
been sustained and comforted, perhaps saved 
from utter despair, by the unexacting, unquestion- 
ing, faithful devotion of a dog, God only knows. 

Giving love unstinted, asking for nothing in 
return, but the privilege of lying at his master’s 
feet, following his footsteps, lifting his loving 
eyes through which the soul of the so-called 
lower animal looks out and questions the soul of 
the so-called higher animal, happy if answered 
by a kind look, a gentle touch of the hand, a 
single word of affection, always ready to respond 
to any mood of joy or sorrow—is it strange in 
a world where one finds so little unselfish loves 
where the tides of friendship are so easily turned 
back, if there are warm and loving hearts crav- 
ing a devotion they never get from their own 
kind, who turn to the unalterable love of a dog ? 

Is it strange that there are those who desire 
to pay a last tribute of love to the lifeless body 
of the companion who guarded their slumbers,. 
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attended them on their walks and drives, lay at 
their feet in readiness on the slightest motion 
to follow anywhere and to give their lives if need 
be to protect the one they loved ? 

But this cemetery is not wholly devoted to dogs. 
There is a corner for cats, where headstones 
record the names and sometimes the virtues of 
Minet, Titite, Toto and other feline ‘pets that 
have added to the comfort of different households. 

A beautiful stone that attracts many visitors 
is erected to the memory of Gazouille, a gold- 
finch, by two children, Paul and Jeanne, who 


rescued the bird from a man who had just put 
out her eyes with the idea that it would make 
her sing. The kind hearted children secured 
her, gave her every attention until she died, 
then placed in a little grave the body they had 
so tenderly cherished. 

At the end of the island a few horses and a 
lion have been buried, but it is to the dog, 
man’s closest companion, that the most loving 
remembrance has been given in words that un- 


doubtedly came from the heart. 
ACH 


A Dog Hero 


A proper appreciation was shown ‘Fatty,” 
the St. Bernard dog, whose young master, 
Harvy Perreault of Dracut, Mass., fell into the 
icy waters of Beaver Brook and would have 
drowned had not the brave dog jumped in after 
him and pulled him out. 

After this act of carelessness on the part of 
his master it was evident that Fatty decided he 
was not to be trusted alone, and for the first 
time in his life he insisted upon following Har- 
vey all the way to school. When the dog 
arrived at school he was lionized by all the pu- 
pils and teachers, who. decorated him with 
ribbons and gathered about him and patted 
and petted him to his great pleasure. 

Dogs as well as human beings like to know 
that their efforts are appreciated. 


Devotion on a Battle Field 


Napoleon I was said to be very much affected | 
at a scene on a battle field at the close of a 
fight where there had been a great loss of life 
when in riding over the field he heard a piteous 
howling and a dog approached his staff asking 
as plain as if he had spoken that some one 
would go with him to the help of his master. 
On following the dog he led them to a corpse 
over which he was keeping guard. Something 


in this scene seemed to awaken in Napoleon’s ~ 


neart a great realization of the horrors of war, 
the needless sacrifice of men, and the misery 
brought upon those who were innocent and 
he!pless sharers in the dreadful results of war. 
The dog had followed his master into battle 
and was left a lonely watcher on the field of 


the dead. 
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THE BOY AND: HIS: FRIENDS: 


A STORY FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
IV. 

Henry and his father crossed the field and 
soon reached the house. The dog kept very 
quiet while he was carried along the way, and 
when he was laid carefully down on a bed 
arranged for him in the sitting room he looked 
up into the faces bending over him as if he quite 
understood the kindness he was receiving and 
was grateful for it. 

“What can we do for him, papa?” Henry 
asked. ‘“ Do you think the trap has broken his 
poor little paw?” 

“JT hope not, but I can tell better after your 
mother and I have bathed it.” 

Mrs. Graham got a basin of water and the dog 
seemed to like the gentle bathing. The trap 
had bruised and cut the paw very seriously, but 
Mr. Graham said he thought that with good care 
the dog might be able to ure it again. Mrs. 
Graham took sone of the broth she had made 
for dinner and cooled it a little, then gave it to 
the dog, and he lapped it asif he enjoyed it, then, 
worn out with long hours of suffering, he slept. 

And now Henry had time to think of his 
birthday present, the pretty yellow kitten. 
«Where is Goldie, mamma?” he asked. 

“Fast asleep behind the kitchen stove. You 
know cats and kittens like to get into a warm 
corner and sleep. I wouldn’t disturb her for 
she needs her little naps just as much as you 
did when you were a baby. Cats and dogs 
sleep a great deal more than we do, and I think 
they must need it. It is apt to make them cross 
if they are disturbed when they are sleepy.” 

“May I keep the dog?” asked Henry. 

“Tf no one claims him and if he gets well you 
may keep him,’ Mrs. Graham’ replied, and 
‘Henry clapped his hands softly with joy. 

It. was three weeks before the dog was able 
to run about on four legs, but in less time he 
was following Henry everywhere he would let 
him go. No one had claimed him so he was 
gladly made a member of Henry’s happy family 
of pets. Goldie became friends with him and 
they often slept together, the kitten’s pretty 
yellow head resting on Jack’s paws. Henry was 
a long time deciding what to call the dog, but at 
last he said he thought it would seem more as if 


he had a brother if he gave him a boy’s name, 
so he called him Jack, and all the family declared 
that Jack was the most knowing dog that ever 
lived. It seemed, Henry said, as if he under- 
stood every word that was spoken to him. 

Late in the winter something happened which 
made Jack more valued than ever. One morn- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Graham told Henry they would 
have to leave him at home alone that day as 


_ there were matters which obliged them to drive 


into the town which was about ten miles distant. 
They would take the light wagon, start very 
early and would be back before dark. 

Henry did not feel troubled at being left in 
the house alone with Jack and Goldie. His 
mother told him where to find a good luncheon 
for himself and his companions, and gave him 
an interesting book to read after he had learned 
his usual lessons. 

About ten o'clock it began to snow ; and the 
snow came down very fast, but Henry was so 
interested in his books and in playing with 
Jack that he did not think much about the snow 
storm that had come up so unexpectedly, and it 
was not until he went to the window, about four 
o'clock in the afternoon; to look out along the 
road and see if the wagon was in sight, that he 
realized what a bad storm it was and how fast 
the snow had gathered over the road that in the 
morning had been almost bare. 

Henry stood looking out the window for some 
minutes, and Jack put his paws on the window 
seat and looked out with him. Suddenly Henry 
spoke aloud, — “It will be awfully hard work 
pulling that wagon through the snow —I wish 
they had the sleigh.” 

It began to get dark and Henry grew more 
and more worried. He put a bright light in the 
window thinking it might be a guide to his 
father, then he could not help seeing that the 
snow was falling thicker and thicker and he was 
sure his father could not see the light, for he 
could not even see the road. 

Another hour went by. It was time that the 
cows were mliked and fed, and past the time to 
feed the hens and the pigs. Henry put on his 
rubber boots and coat and hat and went out to 
the barn. The snow was so deep that he had 
to take a shovel and make a path for himself, 
but there was no wind and it had not drifted. 
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Jack kept with his master and did not frolic as 
he usually did in the snow, but acted as if he 
had some heavy care on his mind. 

It was fortunate for the animals that were 
waiting for their supper that Henry knew all 
about feeding them. He got the cracked corn 
for the hens, but they had settled down for the 
night and had given up expecting their supper. 
Some of them came down from their perch and 
others paid no attention to the lantern Henry 
had in his hand, or the food he offered them. 
Next he attended to the pigs who were crying 
aloud for their supper, and took it with an 
appetite. 

Henry hoped his father would get home before 
he took eare of the cows. He did not mind 
feeding them but he had tried only two or three 
times to milk them, and was not used to that 
work. He went to the barn door and looked out, 
but now it was quite dark. He could not even 
see the house. 

Henry felt very much worried, but his father 
and mother had taught him to do the first duty 
that was waitmg for himand so he went back 
to the barn. 

The old horse, Blackie, pawed the floor and 
whinnied, which meant that he wanted his sup- 
per, and it was but little trouble to give Blackie 
water and the supper which he knew how to 
prepare for him of hay and grain, This was 
done, and Henry’s heart was growing heavier 
and heavier with dread. What could have hap- 
pened to keep his father and mother so long 
away | 

The cows were lowing plaintively. They were 
nervous and uncomfortable because it was past 
their milking time, and Henry knew he must 
attend to them. First he’ put ‘their feed in their 

stalls to keep them quiet, then he got the milk- 
ing pails and the stool, but before he began to 
milk them he went again to the barn door and 
looked out and listened. He halloed, as he did 
when he called to his father in the woods in 
the summer, and listened, but heard no sound. 
Jack had been very uneasy and now, as Henry 
looked out and halloed he stood with ears lifted, 
one paw raised, and showed that he was listen- 
ing too, then suddenly he dashed off into the 
darkness and into the snow. Henry called to 
him and whistled, but he did not return, and 
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feeling very anxious and lonely Henry went 
back to the restless cows and began slowly to 
milk. It took Henry a long time to milk both. 
the cows, but at last he got it done. “Every 
minute he expected to hear his father or Jack 
coming into the barn and he could not under- 
stand why the dog had left him so long. He 
took the two milk pails and fastening the lan- 
tern about his neck he stepped out the door into 
the path he had made when he left the house, 
but taking a few steps was enough to show him 
that his little path had filled up again and he 
would have to shovel it-out before he could carry 
the pails of milk safely to the house. He went 
back to get the shovel and had just put the pails 
of milk down when he heard a sound of panting 
and a rush of something through the door and 
Jack, covered with snow and breathing very hard 
as if he had been running fast, jumped up on him 
and whined and barked as if he were trying 
hard to tell him something. Ah 
( To be concluded.) 


About Abbie. 
BY CAROLYN WELLS. 


Abbie Ben Adams, may her life be spared, 
Awoke one night, and felt a trifle scared: 

' For on her shirtwaist-box, cross-legged, sate 
A Vision writing on a little slate. 
Exceeding nervousness made Abbie quake ; 
And to the Vision timidly she spake: 
“What writest thou?” The Vision looked 

appalled 7 

At her presumption, and quite coldly drawled: 

- *©The list of Our Best People who depart 
For watering places sumptuous and smart.” 
‘And am I in it?” asked Miss Abbie. “No!” 
The scornful vision said. ‘‘You’re poor, you | 

know.” 
““T know,” said Abbie; ‘‘I go where its cheap. 
I can’t afford mountains or prices steep, 
But, ere you leave, just jot this item down, 
I never leave my cats to starve in town.” 
The Vision wrote and vanished. Next night, 
ee etate: 

He came again and brought his little slate, 
And showed the names of people really best, 
And lo! Miss Abbie’s name led all tne rest! 


— Life. 


« Animals have rights as well as people.” 
‘¢To pass by a wrong unreproved is to become 
a sharer in the guilt.” 
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CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


Paris Cab Horses 


The following article has been sent me for pub- . 


lication by Mr. C. A. Hamlin of Syracuse, N.Y. , 
an ardent worker in the cause of suffering ani- 
_ mals: 

English and American tourists in Paris com- 
plain loudly of the cruelty to horses in that city 
and especially of the treatment of cab horses. 
The Paris New York Herald has published 
several letters from humane visitors who com- 
ment with severity upon the starved, overworked 
and cruelly treated cab horses whose wretched 
condition is a cloud on the charm of Paris to 
many travellers. From a recent issue of the Her- 
ald we copy from an Englishman’s letter the des- 
cription he gives of the treatment of a weary, 
scrawny, wornout, cab horse which had slipped 
and fallen on the slippery asphalt near the Paris 
Opera House. 3 

The first thing the cabnian did was to start 
flogging his horse unmercifully; if he struck it 
once he showered forty or fifty blows upon its 
stomach with all the power of his arm. The 
poor beast tried in vain to get up, rose on its fore 
legs and, slipping again, fell heavily; in its fre- 
quent falls it evidently struck its head, for pres- 
ently blood came out of its nostrils, ears and 
mouth. At length by a supreme effort it got on 
to its feec, and, to my amazement, the first thing 
the cabdriver did, as the beast stood there pant- 
ing, was to give it a violent blow with his whip, 
which knocked it completely over on to the road 
again. And again came the flogging and the 
absolute disregard of the passersby. I should 
think that the horse lay on the ground, flogged 
and trying to get up for a quarter of an hour. 
Finally: I ran into the place Venddédme, and pro- 
curing some sand and gravel which stood-on one 
side, I strewed the road with it under the horse’s 
legs. I stopped the man beating the horse, 
which was groaning pitifully, and patted the poor 
beast, much to the amusement of the crcwd, and 
finally without any flogging we got the horse up 
on its feet. 

This is, I may say, not a solitary instance. 


Only on Sunday last I simply had to stop my 
conveyance in the Champs-Elysées and get out, 
as I refused to sit in the cab and witness the 
cruel beating that my cabman gave to his 
wretched worn-out horse. In London I should 
have given the driver into the hands of the police 
instantly, and so.would any Englishman. 
I remain, yours truly, 
Alex. Devine. 
Hotel Continental, Paris. 


Mr. Hamlin writes in connection with the 
article that his sister has cut short her stay in 
Paris because of the difficulty she finds in getting 
cab horses that are fit to work, and because of 
indifference to cruelty shown in that city. I 
have no doubt that many humane men and 
women either shorten their stay in Paris or avoid 
going there on account of cruelty to horses, so 
manifest on every side, yet it is generally admit- 
ted that conditions are better there and in Italy 
than they were even afew yearsago. The feel- 
ing against driving behind an old, lame horse has 
increased to such an extent that cab drivers are 
more careful where they use them, and the most 
wretched horses there, as in other cities here in 
America, are brought out for night work. 

The lamest horse I ever saw in harness was 
driven in anomnibus running between the sta- 
tion at Versailles andthe grounds of the palace 
of Versailles. The driver was very impudent 
when spoken to about the horse, but I noticed 
when I returned that way a few hours later the 
horse was taken off. Every visitor who sees such 
things has a duty in the matter and should speak 
to drivers of old or lame horses, being careful to 
choose one’s words and not to antagonize the 
man by angry comments. We never gain anything 
by arguing a point in temper. 


“JT think you will like to hear about the dog 
that was taken from the League last Saturday. 
They have named him Prince and he sleeps on the 
bed with the boy, while the cat sleeps on the bed 
with the girl. 1 was alittle worried about the cat 
fearing she would not be happy with a dog in the 
house, but the boy told me that Sunday night when 
his papa was holding the cat, the dog got up in his 
lap too, and the cat did not spit at him nor get 
down ; so I think they will make a happy family.” 
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HUMANE 


EDUCATION Pe 
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A most interesting and instructive book on 
the kinship of all the inhabitants of the planet 
earth is The Universal Kinship, by J. Howard 
Moore, instructor in zoology in the Crane 
Manual Training High School, Chicago, and 
published by George Bell and Sons, York 
House, Portugal Street; London. The book is 
divided into three parts, The Physical Kinship, 
The Psychica] Kinship and the Ethical Kin- 
ship. Even those who love their humble broth- 
ers and sisters of the earth and air will be 
surprised to learn how closely and in how 
many ways mankind is allied to, and resembles, 
what he is pleased to call the lower animals. 
It is a scholarly book and shows the results of 
most careful thought and study. 

Those who argue that no animal suffers as 
much as man ought to read this book. Mr. 
Moore says,—‘“In all of the great family of 
back-boned animals the nervous system 1s built 
on the same general plan asin man, with a 
cerebro-spinal trunk extending from the head 
along the back and motor and sensory nerves 
ramifying to all parts of the body. There is 
also a sympathetic nervous system in all ani- 
mals down as far as the insects.” 


In a chapter on Psychical Evolution, Mr. 
Moore says,— ‘‘ We are not acquainted with 
the inhabitants of our fields and barn-yards. 
We are almost as ignorant of the mental life 
and personality of these door-yard neighbors 
and friends of ours as we would be if they 
were the inhabitants of another continent. 
That is why our obtuse minds lump them to- 
gether so indiscriminately — we do not know 
anything about them. We never take the 
trouble or think it worth while to get acquaint- 
ed with them, much less to study and know 
them. We have grown up in the falsehood 
that they are altogether different from what we 
are, and that it is really not worth our while to 
bother our gigantic heads about them, except 
to use them when it comes handy, or kick them 
to one side when they get in the way.” 
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The emotions of fear, surprise, affection, 
pugnacity, play, pride, anger, jealousy, curios- 
ity, sympathy, emulation, resentment, appre- 
ciation of the beautiful, grief, hate, cruelty, joy, 
benevolence, revenge, shame, remorse, and 
appreciation of the ludicrous, Mr. Moore claims, 
are all in “non-human beings,” and gives many 
interesting illustrations to prove the truth of 
this statement. ‘Does any one who has felt 
the throbbing sides of a frightened puppy or 
hare,” he says, ‘‘have any doubt that these 
creatures suffer the keenest agony of fear? 
Apes have been known to fall down and faint 
when suddenly confronted with a snake, so 
great is their instinctive horror of serpents; 
and grey parrots, which are extremely nervous 
birds, have been known to drop from their 
perch unconscious under the influence of great 
fear. The horse is perhaps, of all animals, the 
one which occasionally gives itself over most 
completely to the emotion of fear.” 


Mr. Moore might have added that other birds 
besides the grey parrot have been known to 
faint entirely away. when receiving a sudden 
shock. A canary bird fainted upon hearing 
loud, excited words from the master of the 
house when she was a cherished pet, and such 
instances are not rare. 


A Morgan Mare Thirty-six Years Old (See page 1) 


The little mare shown on the first page of 
Our Fourfooted Friends this month is a Mor- 
gan, and was bred in Vermont. She belongs 
to Mrs. F. H. Thorndike of Somerville, and 
was bought thirty-two years ago last spring, 
for $1000. She was thirty-five last spring. 
She once trotted a mile (not in a race) in 2.18. 
She is still fat and lively, and her condition 
shows what good care will do for a horse. 
She was inthe Work Horse Parade a year ago, 
at which time the picture was taken. 


You are doing right when you treat every 
living creature as you would wish to be treated, 
If you drive a horse or own a horse think how 
you would like to be treated if you were that 
horse. 

‘They cannot recompense you and ye shall 
be recompensed in the resurrection of the just.” 
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LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


Quite a number of answers were sent in 
to the Cat Puzzle in last month’s magazine. 
Most of them were entirely or nearly correct. 
Where a word answered the conditions it was 
accepted even if not the exact word in the 
answer. The answer required was as follows: 
I, Catfish; 2, Catamount; 3, Catbird; 4, Cata- 
fees Caterpillar; - 6,°.Catastrophe; 7. 
Meateemion:; 6, Catkin; 9, Catsup; 10, Cattle. 
11, Catalpa; 12, Cat-boat or Cataract or Cat- 
@ijarets 13, Catacomb; 14, Catawba;: 15, 
eemevee, 10, Catapult; 17, Catskills; 18, 
Cat-o-nine tails; 19, Catnip; 20, Catatalque. 

The: prizes were sent to the following: 
SeeeeetieGrclaud, Mrs. C. I. Cheney, Miss 
M. Reynolds and Miss Howard Sargent. Other 
correct lists were sent later. Itis probable that 
a similar puzzle might be made on the dog. 
Will anyone make such a puzzle for us? 


Another dog has shown his preference for 
the League. A pointer was given away in what 
we supposed was a good home. The next daya 
scratching and pounding was heard atthe door 
of 51 Carver Street. When the door was opened 
a large black dog rushed in and ran down the 
stairs leading tothe dog kennels. Although 
every care is exercised as far as we are able 
about placing dogs and cats, we occasionally 
give an animal away where if the animal could 
speak or write it is probable we should get 
complaint of lack of love. It is not enough to 
feed and shelter dogs andcats. They have the 
same craving for affection that we, their fellow 
mortals have, perhaps more, as in some ways 
they are more dependent on love in the home 
than we are. 


The old bull terrier that we consented to 
keep for a poor woman whose husband is sick 
is still with us and now seems very contented. 
It is quite likely that he is getting better food 
and care than in his own home. He has more 
freedom given him now and was discovered one 
day sitting at the head of the stairs apparently 


guarding the door leading into the president’s. 
office. His owner occasionally: pays him a 
visit. 


Among the dogs received recently was one 
whose master had been sent to jail; and 
another whose master had been carried to an 
insane asylum. ‘Two spaniels were taken from 
a man who had them on the street, but was so 
drunk he could hardly stand, A passer-by, 
seeing his condition and fearing for the safety 
of the little dogs, took them away from him 
and brought them to the League. In the 
evening the man came to the League for the 
dogs, but he was still so drunk he was not 
allowed to take them away. He came two 
days later in better condition, and as the dogs 
were his property we had to let them go, but 
with regret and fears for the dogs’ future com- 
fort, although the man was evidently very fond 
of them and they of him. 


Already the uncared for cats are having 
kittens in alleys and ash barrels or wherever 
they can get the least shelter. Every week the 
poor creatures are found crawling about half 
dead. Many of them are brought tous. One 
recent visitor told us that just after a March 
snowstorm, going out one morning to her 
work, she counted three dead cats in an alley. 
They lay in the snow frozen to death and were 
so thin it was probable starvation was partly 
the cause of their death. And yet in a recent 
talk given by a humane woman in a New York 
school, she, if the paper reports her correctly, 
urges “that the common practice of killing 
surplus kittens be discontinued as it is not a 
difficult matter to find homes for them.” Does 
she realize how many kittens one cat has in a 
year? Granting that she has only twelve, is 
it easy for everyone who owns a female cat 
to find twelve good homes each year? .And 
if this is granted, and half of the twelve are 
females, which is very likely to be the case, 
how about the next year, and the next? Yet 
this is only reckoning one cat’s progeny, and 
every neighborhood has an average of one cat 
to at least every two houses. In some famil- 
ies, where kittens are permitted to live, there 
are half a dozen grown cats. One visitor at 
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the League told us she has twelve grown cats 
and her neighbors were complaining about the 
disturbance they caused at night. We have 
before this spoken of the good work this lec- 
turer 1s doing, of the many good lessons she 
brings home to the children, but we earnestly 
hope, for humanity’s sake, that she will. not 
encourage the too common practice of letting 
whole litters of kittens and puppies live until 
in desperation they are given away without 
the great care that should be exercised as to 
whose hands they are placed in. For my own 
part I consider the giving away of a kitten or 
a puppy a serious responsibility, and do not 
hesitate to say that I consider it by far more 
humane to put any of the animals in our power 
mercifully to death than to give them where 
we do not feel sure they will be taken good 
care of, or to encourage their increase to any 
great extent. Death is not the worst thing 
that can befall horses, dogs and cats whose 
lives are often filled to the brim with suffering 
and misery untold. 


Horses Bought in March 


1. Thin. horse with a sore back and lame 
shoulder, used in a wood team. . Paid $5.00. 

2. Bay horse, generally broken down, taken 
from a Roxbury pedlar. Paid $5.00. 

3. Bay horse with ring bone, used in barrel 
team in Cambridge. Paid $5.00. 

4. Gray horse, strained back, thin and old, 
taken from a coal team. Paid $4.00. 

5. Very lame chestnut horse, teeth worn 
down to the gums. Paid $4.00. 

6. Young gray horse, broken down with ill 
treatment; had sprung fore leg; spavin and 
ring bone.. Was being used on back streets in 
arag team. Paid $5.00. 

These horses were all in too bad a condition 
to work, yet could not be taken from their 
Owners without some compensation. If not 
bougnt they are worked on back streets and at 
night until they drop dead. 

The Animal Rescue League has such horses 
killed as near where they are purchased as 
possible, and does not trust them to any man 
to lead away to be killed. 

Those who are interested in saving such 
suffering animals from any further misery are 
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invited to send contributions to the Animal 
Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, marked 
“Horse Fund.” If any horses are bought that 
could enjoy a longer life, the League has had 
a generous offer from a woman living about 
ten miles out of Boston to receive several such 
horses on her farm free of all expense. 


A water spaniel belonging to the late Bartley 
T. Horner, who was shot, lay beside the casket 
of his master and could not be induced 'to leave- 
He refused food and died a short time after 
his master was buried. 


« Allcruelty degrades the person who practises 
it. 


COLSON’S 
ELECTRIC 
CLEANER 


the best thing for 


Washing AI! Animals 


used by and for sale at 


THE ANIMAL 
RESCUE LEAGUE 


Pint, 25c. Gallon, $1.00. 5 Gallons, $3.50 
Send in your orders 


Animal Rescue League Post Cards, 


A series of 16 Post Cards in black, blue and bronze 
green, illustrating the following subjects: 1. The 
Cats’ Christmas Tree. 2. Dog Yards and Kennels. 
3. Kennels, Dog Yards, Cat Yards. 4. A Corner of 
the Yards. 5. A Visitor to the League. 6. Animal 
Rescue League Fountain. 7. Waiting for Homes. 
8. Flower Day. 9. A Corner of the Cat Room. 
10. Some League Dogs: Thelma. 11. Some League 
Dogs. Leo. 12. The Kindness Club. 13 Some 
League Dogs: Fanny. 14. Waiting for Breakfast 
(Cats). 15. Some League Dogs: Fluffy. 16. A Little 
Helper. 

Order cards by the numbers. Cards mailed post- 
paid for 30 cents uw dozen, or $2.50 a hundred. 
Orders for less than one dozen not supplied by mail. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAQUE, 
51 Carver Street, Boston. 


HAVERHILL - 


Please mention this paper when writing . 


> 
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DEAN OF PRESS CLIPPERS. 


drank A. Burrelle Has Developed the 
Business to Surprising Proportions. 


The New York 
Journalist editori- 
ally says: ‘‘ With 
the passing of Henry. 
Romeike, Frank 
Burrelle becomes the 
dean of the Press 
Clippers, having the 
second oldest and 
largest bureau. Le 
roi est morte, vive 
le roi!” 

The press clipping industry was orig- 
inated by the late Henry Romeike. His 
idea was to cater to the personality, 
aiming to supply artists, writers, actors 
and other persons in public lifewith com- 
ment concerning themselves. Thisidea 
vas developed most successfully by Mr. 
Romeike; but Mr. Burrelle, a lawyer by 
education and a business man of wide 
range of experience, developed the idea 


~ to cover a much broader field. In the 


papers he found suggestions for the mer 
chant, the contractor, and the supply 
house. He placed persons looking for 
opportunities to sell their goods in com- 
munication with probable buyers. 
Many large corporations (industrial 
and otherwise) pay large sums of money 
to secure publicity, employing press 


agents for that purpose, and through the 


Burrelle Bureau they are able to keep 
tab successfully on the work performed 
by their representatives. 

The ramification and development of 
the press clipping industry is not nearly 
understood nor appreciated by the aver- 
age public, but that Mr. Burrelle has 
developed the industry far beyond the 
original purpose of the pioneer is readily 


‘conceded by all who have come in con- 


tact with him personally.—THE EDITOR 
AND PUBLISHER. 


condition. 


SIZE, .2.5C: 


Kitcat for Cats 


A natural tonic of pure herb 
extracts. Will keep 
your cat in perfect 


Used 


by the Animal 
Rescue League, 
Boston. Regular 


Trial 


size, roc. Of drug- 
gists, or postpaid 


on receipt of price. 


CHARLES I. BICKUM 


MASS. 
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More Prize Winning Dogs Fed on 
OLD GRIST MILL DOG BREAD 
Than Any Other Food 


Cats eat voraciously Old Crist 
Mill Puppy Bread 


For sale by all Grocers, Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers 


WE WILL CURE 
Your Cough 
WITH A 50c. BOTTLE 


mee (ye = 


laynes Balsam of lar 


Pea Oke 


Refund Your Money 
JAYNES & CO., 


TRADE-MARK 


DRUGGISTS 
50 Washington Street, Cor. Hanover 
877 Washington Street, Opp. Oak 
143 Summer Street, Cor. South 
129 Summer Street 


BOSTON 
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STORIES OF ANIMALS| 


A NEW BOOK IN THE WOOD FOLK SERIES 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 


I2mo Cloth 178 Pages 


ye aan oe 
This unusally interesting collection of animal tales is marked by that singular vividness and simplicity |, 
The atmosphere of the big wood pervades the book, so that 
the reader feels as if he were in the forest watching, listening and seeing for himself instead of following 


which are characteristic of Dr. Long’s works. 


another’s description. 


Illustrated Mailing Price 60 cents | 


OTHER BOOKS IN THE SERIES: 


Ways of Wood Folk. 


Mailing price 60 cents. 


Wilderness Ways. 


Mailing price 50 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Secrets of the Woods. 


‘Mailing price 60 cents. 


Wood Folk at School. 


Mailing price 60 cents. 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


Frank J. Sullivan, WD. 


Specialist 


Hiseases of omall Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE . 


Telephone, 1546-3 Cambridge 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver Street, 


oid EA © Ha Sea whi") Rae Biya qi gs Os 62 


LYMAN 
Hospital for Animals 
332 ee ote 


Boston 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


QUID. CLEAN INESS 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequalled. 
For keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from 
vermin, and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, 
etc., it has the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co, Haymarket Square, Boston, 


